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ABSTRACT 



The basic evaluation nodel for faculty is one in v^ich quantitative infor- 
mation abcut the means of teaching, research, and service are tied to salary in- 
creases* I^cwever, faculty evaliaation in this context is usually trapped concept- 
ually between questions of fairness and questions of evaluation. Means and ends 
are distorted. 

On the other hand, if evaltaation were correctly construed as the difference 
between aims and present accorplishments in light of those aims, then it would 
seem that faculty evaluation would take on a perspective in vMch personal ex- 
pression of the "self" is given major priority. 

The purpose of this presentation is to describe a hunenistic model for aj^)- 
raising faculty perfoimance. In this model, evaluation is understood in terms 
of v*at facullY are trying to Co. Evaluation is thus carried out by comparing 
actual dcccnplishments with desired outccxnes in order to irrprove performance. 

This model of evaluation enables professors and administrators to work to- 
gether to answer such ev^aluative questions eist (a) vMch objectives/aims are 
being achieved? (b) vMch aims are not being achieved? (c) what factors seem to 
be contributing to the success or failiore in accotiplishing these ains? and (d) 
what should be done to diiprove futiore performance? 



The basic evalviation inodel for faculty 3'^ 'one in wMch quantitative ixif or- 
iratdon about the means of teaching^ research, and service are tied to salary inr^ 
creases. However, faculty eval\iat±on in this context Is usually trapped concept^ 
xially between questions of fairness and questions of evallaat^on. Means and ends 
are distorted* 

On the other hand, if evaluation were correctly construed as the difference 
betweai aims and present aoccmplishofnents in light of those ^±ms, then it wuld 
seem that faculty evaluation vmld take on a perspective in vMch personal exr- 
pression of the "self" is given major priority. 

A useful scenario to dramatize the foregoing is cne in vMch a young female 
high school student is denied participation on the male basketball team becaiase 
of her gender* Her parents protest to school officials on the grounds that select- 
ion to the team should be based on merit, not gender, ivfter seme l^al wrangling, 
the basketball coach resolves the issue fcy outlining tte specific perfonnance 
levels necessary for team participants, i.e., being able to ^vn a mile under six 
minutes; being able to shoot and make 15 out of 20 ficee throws; being able to make 
10 of 15 junp ^ts fron the free threw line; axd, being able to prevent an offen- 
sive player from scoring 2 out of 3 times. The famtale student is permitted to try 
out for t±e team and she makes it on merit. Merit thus becones a predetermined 
level of acccmplishnait by an individml. 

Ih faculty evaluation, the assiznption is usually made, it seems, that faculty 
should be rewarded, a euphemism for evaluated on the basis of merit. Salary re- 
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wards are thus tied to quantitative inforniation about performance means (teach- 
ing^ research, and service?* 

The State or university administration, like the fc)a;sKetball coach in the 
foregoing scenario, sets out the predetennined level of accorplishnents necessary 
to make the it^it teams ^ The means of aoconplishment (teaching, research, and 
service! are outlined, and then numerical ratings are made quantifying the 
kinds of acoatplihsment© by am individual in each area* 

For exanple*/ in this model, teaching is usually evaliaated xvore in light of 
what students say about faculty on sane standardized fonn, and in terms of Aether 
the faculty member followed institutional practices, What students say on the 
standardized form, vJiich is visually geared to ascertain how they see the course, 
the faculty manfiber is teaching, is then qu^sntified on a LiJcert Scale, Scores for 
each category on the form are added, axxi the faculty member's teg^cfxing is thus 
evaluated on th^ ba,s j^ of these scores . 

Bie faculty moxiber's research apd creative effeorts are <yaantified around 
usually hew many dollars did he/she bring into the institution, i.e,,. grant fundr 
ijng, and how many books an<V^ articles he/^i^ published. Uxe substapce of vjiat 
is published is usually relinquished in favor of **how many" things were publish^ 
ed. 

The are^ of servipe i;s usually evaluated by determining vJiether the faculty 
manber is doing things fod? the "movers and shakers" of the ca.TOanity^ 

The foregoing model of faculty evaluation precipitates a ru^ to assewjble a 
list of behavioral indicators for faculty in sane instances as is dononstrated in 
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FIGURE 1: 



FIGORE 1 



Type^ of Service 

!• Departmental cxnrtuAtees^ councils, 
etc, 

2. College comdttees, councils, etc. 

3. University conmittees, councils, 
etc* 

4. Professional organizations and 
boards 

State 
Regional 
National 
Intemational 

5. School systans 

consulting 
TOrkshpp& 

6. CotiTTUiiity involvenent 

civic 
social 

special interest groups 



Bebaviors^ 



a* 

b. 
c» 
d. 
e. 
f. 

h. 
i. 

j- 



Attends 

Seeks irvolverient 
Contribates 
Provides leadership 
Makes presentations 
Prepares with care 
Seeks interaction 
Follows through 
Encourages professional 
behavior 

Behaves professionally 



SCHOLRRLY ACTIVITIES {RESEARCH' AND CREiVTIVEl 



Types of Oitlets 

Books 

Articles 

Papers 

Presentations and Dononstrations 

Materials 

Aids 

Tests 

Mettings and discussions 



Behaviors 

a • Prepares v/ith care 
b. Se^ ipfoianation 
Ct Tests infoianation 
d. Avoids bias 
e» iviaintaiiis^ an open mtnd 

f , Behavss consistently 

g. Guards against preR0,ture 
closure 

Provides docuiDentatton 

i» Is organized 

j • Focuses^ on aiadience 

k^ Exenplifies principles^ of t 
good teaching in written 
or oral presentations 
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On the other hand^ one may giean a fuirther look at faculty evalviation in 
which the means beccree the ends^ in and of thanselves^ and are then quantified 
and rated. FIGUFflE 2 highlights a plan for faculty e\7aluat±Dn as developed by 
faculty matibers at a state insti^nition: 



FIGURE 2 



1* <3atet?al^ Guidelines- 

1, Criteria for the distribution of it^erit galaxy i^rea^es shall 
be developed with'iiie purpose of praiKJting excellence, 

2, Criteria shall be vrritten and copies provided to each, employee , 

3, Cri'eria shall dononstrate a causal link ^Jetween performanqe 
and salary increases, Thus, criteria stell have both, predictive 
and explanatory validity. 

4, Every area, including teaching, scholarship, and service shall 
receive credit toward merit, 

5, Every nioTiber of the d^jartment shall have an equal qppartunity 
to earn merit, 

6, Criteria shall conform to state law and to provisions of the 
UPP/BOR contract, 

n. V General Procedures 

All annual evaluations and nierit reoatrnendations vTill include but 
not be limited to three pieces of documentation! 

1, Annual activities report 

2, Student evaluatiXDns 

3t Offprints or Xerox copies of published wrk, papers>. and speech^v 
es. 
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111. Specific Per fomance^s^ x:iz?At^i:a 

The evaluation of teaching, scholarship, and service shall inclvde 
but not be limited to consideration of the foHowing activities in 
each, category: 

1, Teaching (Distir.^^ed = 3, Jftbove Average = 2, Satisfactx)ry = 
1, Unsatisfactory = 0) 

a» Student evaluations 
bt Grade-point average 

c. Teaching load 

CLJ Graduate courses 

(2). Undergraduate courses 

01 Class size 

C4I Directed individual study 

d. Supervisorcy coitnittees 

e. Keeps office hours 

f . Meets assigned classes 

g. Teaching awards 

2. Scholarly Activity (Distinguished = 3, Above Average = 2, 

Satisfactory = 1, Uhsatisfactory = oy 

a. Publications 
CD Book 

C2) Monogra0i or textbook 

(3y Articles in refers national, regional, or state 

journals. 
C4 J Bibliographies 

(5) Articles in non^^efereed journals 

Cey Articles in bulletins, newsletters, etc 

C7y Technical reports 

C8) Articles in trade publications 

C9y Reviews 

(10) Articles in ccnmercial periodicals 

b. Research Projects 

(1) Author of R&D funded grant by national, state or tJniv-^ - 
ersity agency 

(2) Co-author of gxant 

c. Editorial Activities 

(1) Editor of book 

(2) Editor of national, regional, or state journal 

(3) Associate editor 
(4y Manuscript reviewer 
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d. Paper einfl Speeches^ 

O-I' Ccn^^etitive paper at national^ r^ional^ or state prof- 

essioml meeting 
(2)* Invited speeches at other institutions^ 
(31 NbnKXirpetitive papers 

e. Creative Stocks 
(LI Films 

(2) Video tapes 

^« Service (pistinguished = 3^ JRbove Average - 2,, Satisfactory = 
1/ Iftisatisfactory = 0); 

a. Professional Ccntnittees 

(1) Qialrperson of national committee 
(21 Merhber of national ccntnittee 
(3 J Chair of regional or state comiittee 
C4I Motiber of r^lonal or state conmittee 

bt University Carrmittees 

(II Cbaia: of University committee 

(21 Konber of University caimtttee 05/ chair of College 
cxxtroittee 

(31 Attendance at departmental mestipgs 

c, Ccannuni'bir Service 

CL), Teaching in the ocatmunity 

C2i Wbrkshcp organizer or papticip^t 

OX Consulting 

C4I Service on varims governing boards 
C5I Invited speaker 

17, OcgTp:ri:ation of Merit 

Based on suppli^ docijmentation by the faculty member the chair 
shall assign overall point totals as follOTSi 

Distinguished. • . • ^ ♦ ♦ .7^-9 points (ndnimum 1-1/2 salary step increase! 
Above Average, ,,,,,,, , ,4-6 points (minimum 1 salary st^ increase) 
Satisfactory, , t 1-3 points (no merit increase) 

The faculty vdll be put in rank order from the highest to lowest 
totals t They will then be placed into appreciate categories and 
reported to the dean for merit increases in that order. Our recarv- 
mendation is that we start at the top of the list Cthose most deser- 
ving of merit) and allocate iionds as far down the list a<? pccsible. 
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Faculty evaluatjton tied tx) the foregoing nvodel sesas to construe teaching, 
recaarch and service to be a matter of knowleSge and method. Effective teaching, 
research and service frcm this model can slnply be based on overt behaviors ex- 
hibited by faculty as they interact with students, and others. In othea: vroras, 
the model assumes that viiat happens between anfl among humans is totally dDstsrvr- 
able phenonena and can be labeled as hunan beshavior. 

The foregoing faculty evaluation model also reveals the attempt to treat 
equals equally and unequals unequally - a major factor in dealing with questions 
of PAIFNESS-, Ifcwever, evaluation suggests lodJdng at the differences between 
aims or goals and present acconplishnents in light of those aims or goals. In 
this case, Joiowledge and technique vrould not be enough, Wdle unifcam practices 
may be critical in questions of FAIRNESS, they may be inappropriate in the kind 
of evaltaation process in vMch faculty evaluation is understood in terms of what 
faculty are trying to do^ and what students and others perceive is happening^ 

WHAT qJGffl? TO BE DONE? 

According to William D. Hitt (1973) : "Evaluation is carried out by coining 
actual acccnplishments with desired outccmes in order to improve performance." 
(Hitt, 1973, p. 116) In other words, facultj' evaluation should enable professors 
and administrators to work together to answer such evaluative questions as: (1) 
\Mch objectives, i.e., aims/purposes are being achieved? (2) which airas/purposes 
are not being achieved? (3) \^t factors sean to be contributing to the success 
in acconplishing certain ajjns/purposes, and the failure to acconplish other aijns/ 
purposes? C4) what sliould be done to iirprove future performance? 
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In this humanistic model of faculty evaluation, the process of evalmtion 
can only be as precise as the staten^ts of purpose/aims. By cross-referencing 
pnrposes/alras vith actual acootplishmsnts, continual evaluation nodifications 
might be nade in Ca). the statement of alms; CbT the means for achieving the 
alms/purposes; airl fcl budget allocations. 

•The data base necessary for this humanistic model of evaliaation according 
to Hitt a973I should inclxxle (a) details of plans, and (b) descriptions of acr. 
tual accanplishnfients, These descriptions should include? Cal quantitative data, 
e.g., psarc^stions of acccnplishments, and (bj quantitative data, e.g., specific 
outcanes, such as student scores, student, perfonnance, etc., as they relate 
to faculty aiins/pui?poses, 

PIGUEE 3 captures the schanatic outline c-f tiie foregoing model: 



FIGURE 3 




FOmJUNIE ULTimSE OBDBCTIVE 
0:he "why"- of pircsuits) 




1 EmuhTiati 
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TMs humanistic faculty evaluation nv^del presuptoses that evaluation equals 
what one wants to accaT5)lish minus what one has c3one. The evJdoice to assess the 
foregoing, would be wove than sjtoply stidoits evaluations. 

In this nodel, TERCHIN3, BESEAKH, and SERVICE are sin^>ly means to an end, 
and 'r)ct ends in and of themselves. They are means to achieve one^s purposes/ains 
or "wi^'s" of one's edvicational pursuits. 

MODEL (XmyPEMS 

The first part of this humanistic evaltaation model regujti?ea thstt faculty 
msribers lay out their aims of education, for as James Maodonald wa?ms^ people 
"who begin at the operational level without declaring their mderlying purpose 
of education are not subject to their own control,"' (Macdonald, 1977, p, 171 

Mms/purposes are vi±al to the evaltiative process, aid to talk about alms 
or make decisions regarding educational aims is really to deal with the point of 
education. As John De^^ put it in DEMXimCiT MD EDCJCKriCW: "to have an aim is to 
act with meatiii>g, not like an autonatic machine: it is to mean to do sonething 
and to perceive the meaning of things in light of that intent." (Dewey, 1944, 
p. 104) 

AijTis, i.e., the faculty mernber's "why," are developed around a set of phil- 
osophical abstract beliefs, propositions, and assupiftptions haying to do with the 
nature of hmm beings, with the nature of society ^ with \*iat constitutes the 
good life, with how^ individuals relate to the xxLtimate reality, and with the 
purpose of IL'e, (Jarollmek, 1581) In other words, the first part of this model 
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necessitates that the faculty menibea: lay out his/her set of abstract beliefs, 
and assun^±ions vis-a^is their metaphysical , epistenological, and axiological 
bases. FIGURE 4 captures the author's basic beliefs: 



FIGURE 4 



PHILOSaPHIC BaSIS^ CF aUTHOR'-s AJMS/PURPC^S 

f 

BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 

Assumes tjiere is sane sort of inner world tp tman beingst Call it subr^ 
jective and private eaq^erience, I assume its existence. The subjectiver 
ly private is held by the authcDtr to be of central iirprotance in the 
understanding of hraian beings: 

Understanding a person is to the author a process of understanding the 
mcxles Cf^ ^M.ch that person constructs an external wrld, and of underr. 
standing the functions vMch that external Xf^orld is designed to play. 

Metaphysical consideration is giv^ hy the author to the grasping of 
the nature of the person as constructor of reality Cthe external world! , 
This replaces concern with the reality or unreality of the blocks vritth 
vMch the person external world is constructed, 

Epistemolo^ical focus is on the person^ s read.iness to learn, i.e., his/ 
TiS?"Se^^*^ESitials for experiencing,, 

jfetoXo^ical interest is in any value choice that strangthens integrative 
relatiohsfJips within the inaividual, and actualization in the exteGcnal 
world. What is good and of value consists in the bringing forth of \*iat 
is withJji the individual. 

Mare specifically, the author believes that: 

a, Man/wonan is greater than the of his/ha? parts, 

b« Society has existence only in the minds of irieryWriarx 

c, Man/weman must be viewed as a subject and not as an objectt 

d, MaVwanan has^ free will. 

e, Reality to man/wonan is based on individual pep7cqptipns> 
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f » Khowleage is a frameww?^ created by the individual that enables 
him/her to make sense out of his/her interactions with his/her 
external environment. 

Man/wsrnan is creative^ and in a constant state of striving^ be- 
ccming^ and potentiatmg. 
h. Man/w3T\an is^ -unique^ and an irreducible entity that possesses 
dignity t 

The aims/purposes of the faculty meiiber should be caitered not only in the 
individual's philosopJiy of life^ but should also offer belief and assumption 
s^atennents about the psychology of human behavior,. That is, he/she ^x^uld offer 
working h^Tpotheses about the nature and development of human personality^ the 
conditions for and nodes of behavior change, the dynamics of motivation, and 
the conditions and principles of learning* FIGURE 5 gives an illustration of 
the author ^s psychological beliefs: 



FIGURE 5 



WSJC PSYCHDI03ICaL ASSUMPTIONS 

a. .Children are naturally curious and will explore their surroundings 
without adult interference and encouragatvent, 

b. The desire to learn cones fron within the ixdividual* 

c. Learning emerges in the flow and continuity of inan/wanan's total ex*^ 
periencing .and growing. 

d. Children are best taught exploratory behavior threat is not pres^- 
ent. 

e. Man/wonan is a social being v.*ho seeks active involvanent with others p 

f . The way to inwove civilization is by litpx>ving the quality of individ^ 
uals^ not by inproving institutions. 

g. Gtowth is iiie esqserioncijig of one'^s potentials, 

h* Selfrooncept is deterniined and created eaph, h^jyj:^mXt 
i. Human personalixy is unre than sljnrply behavipr^ Behavior is on^ of ^ 
nifcnbea? of connponents' of personaliiy stOTctrurei^ 
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Frcm the faculty mani)er»s philosophy of life, and psychology of hiiaan be- 
havior, an approach to teachixig and learning should emea?ge. Since a teacher's 
philosophicaT. and psychological vjorld view will have trenendous influence on 
his^^lier teaching af^oaches/practices, the faculty matiber's aiitis should thus in- 
clude ent5)irical belief statanents about instruction, curriculum, organization, 
content, itaterials and resources, and evaluation, FIGUHE 6 illustrates the pedr- 
agogical beliefs of the author; 



FIGURE 6 



Ba3IC PEDIVSOGICAIi ftSSHMPTICNS 

a, CIiil^eA \(4io understand and ^ are involved in \*at th^ are doing 

will create satisfactory it^thods far achievinig e^c^ticml tasks 
b« Olie curriculum should emea?ge frcsn the stixlent, 

c» Curriculm structure exists largely in tes^chers' and ^tudents^ heads, 
not on paper, 

dii Oiildren should not be grouped according to ability » 
e^ The organizational design of the school should be an ej^ressijon of 
the needs, wants, and desires of its clientele^ 

f , One creates knowledge through personal integration of experience. 
Therefore, one's knowledge does not categorize into separate dis^* 
ciplines, 

g. Materials and resources should be limited only by teachers' and 
students'* imaginations, 

h^ Qualities of caie's learning that can be meticulously assessed are 
not inevitably the most in^xartant. 

The facullY metiber's frame of reference should incliode a statement of pur^ i 

pose or ultimate aim. It is this statarient of purpose iMch is built around the 

individual's beliefs and assun^jtions that give direction to personal developnent, 

and educational n^ans* 
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PIGUPE 7 outlines the authM?^s ailtinate aim; 

FIGURE 7 

ULTIMZVrB ATM 

The purpose of eciucation for this author Mi any ec3ucat4©nal erdeav^ 
ors in ^ch he is Involveai is to oihance the development of effects 
ive huraan beings Cand teacher educators!^ 

In order to determine the aims, and objectives toward vihich all instruction^^ 

al, research and creative, and service efforts the fajculty menbec will be dir^ 

ected, it is necessary for the faculty metiber to explicate each elonent of his/ 

her statar^t of ultimate aim, Ih this my, he/she i^ able bo identify the underT^ 

lying characteristics that he/she believes the studa:>t»3 life, apd life ip generr^ 

al ought to incliide* It is these characteristics v*iich convey the behavioral 

changes ej^^ected, and v*iich will permeate the faculty member's entire teaching^ 

research, and service efforts^ FIGURE 8 gives an exanpla of the author's qualita^ 

tive statanaits of purpose: 

FIGURE 8 

CXWJWIVE STftTEMBSITS OF 'PIHPOSE 

What should I as an educator seek to achieve? VJh^t should I try to aoc^ 
onplish? By ^t criteria should my efforts be evaluate? 

The answers to these questions depend rqpon the aims chosent Thus, this 
author's aims are guided by my ultimate aim of enhancing effective himan 
beings,, To the author an effective human being is enhanced by: 

1. gihancing individuals being v?ho they are^ 

This means the irdividual being able to' disclose self; being open 
and honest; being able to accept others and be accqpted by others; 
being able to esqpress his/her feelings arx3 Qi>otions; and being real 
and auth^tic. 
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2. AssjLst±Tg persona to pa3±ic?jbpate fiJLly in decjtsi.ong that affect 

Ttii:^ onfieansTielping persons to make and shape v^hat should be? to 
mfee choices from their own actionsf and to have freedom of informed 
choice^ 

3. ^sistin^ persons td- ac^uia^e per^iial ineanin^ of ^Lifet 

This means learning' from an insiderout perspective;' seeking tonderr 
staivJing rather than infornation? using his/her inagination; and 
gaining satisfaction from personal creation« 

4. Enhancing persons being \>AHt they v^t to be. 

This means living with personal decisions; having a sense of inner 
peace about self; being free fron role definitions; being able to 
make indepenaent judgenients; and resisting blind confonnity, 

5. Enabling persons to share with others* 

This means recognizing the strengths and weaknesses of others? con^ 
tributing to the fvarther developnent of others; arid building rela^ 
tionships based on mutuality, 

6. Enhancing persons caring for others « 

This means having a sinple aiff ection for others; having a seise of 
connection; and enjoying shared respect. 

The first ccn?»nent of this humanistic faculty evaluation model requires 
that a faculty itoiiber delineate his/her educational aims, i.e., the why of his/ 
her efforts vis-a-vis, teaching, research and service. In other words, the model 
requires that the individual first spell out his/her frame of reference in such, 
a manner that it can be seen how his/her pMlosophical, psychological, and ped- 
agogical beliefs lead to an ultimate aim; vMch in turn contri^>ute to the identif- 
ication of eoqjected ediocationcil outccmes. These outccmes iom the basis xxigon vdiich 
activities in teaching, research and service likely to attaiii these outcones are 
deve^-oped. Furthermore, it is these statements of expected educational outcones 
that became the criteria i:ised to evaluate the faculty meinber's success or non- 
success* In other words, the question, "v^t is the faculty meniber trylpg to do 
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or accotplish"^ inust lae answered on the basis of his/her ultimate aim(s) . 

The faculty marjjer's frame of reference not only contains his/her beliefs, 
and aims, but also the means through which he/she will achieve his/her ultimate 
almsCsI for the academic year. His/her plan of work will be projected programs 
and activdtties identified for the areas of teaching, research and creative active 
ities, and service, FIGURE: 9 portrays- this cot^onent: 

FIGURE 9 



TJIE EDUCATIONftr. AJWS^ 
(The Whjf- of the faculty- 
<matiber' s- effortgl 



BECJEPS 

SWatEOTS^ QP PURPOSE 



(Tha Hb^of the faculiy^ 
mgii^^s- efforts t 



ACTIVITIES 
Teaching 

•Research & Gi?eatiye 
Service 



Inplicit in this first ocnponoit of the faculty evaluation model ±^ that 
vJiat is to be accotplishecl C the aims ) minus v/hat has jDeen d,cm eit sane given 
point C the activities ); vdll becone the ba^is of evaluation. The equation offers 
a self-disccvery needs index for the faculty xnariber since quantitative anjJ quali-^ 
tativa data in^cators will thus oiable inferences to be inade rega^^jj^g how well 
he/she is accoiplishing his/her ai:ns,. and vihat iirrprovanenta h^/she needs to jn^e, 



" CONTOIBUTION TO COIiCECT? MMS 
The faculty meniber's frame of reference, made up of his/her beliefs ani \ 
statement of aims apd plan of work shoxild be cross-referenced with the general 
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aims of his/tier d^j^xtn^t ax^or college. Jn otfier wacds^ tba faculty mecnber 
should show^ tmr tiis/her aims and plan of vvork will oontribate to the overall 
mission of his/llea: departaient and/oot: college. 

For exanple, the author is erplqyed at a state institution ifi Flori<3a, the 
University of West Florida^ Pis college^ the College of Educatic»i, ha3 developed 
a Conceptual KrapdewarK for Assessijig and Evaluating the Teacher Sducatipn Program 
at the viniversity^ l^ie. Collegers statetio^t of purpose vJiich. is Iniilt around the 
program's statanQi^ts of ^iefs tha,t give directiw to program deyelcspn^t, afKd. 
educatifxiAl leadening experi^ces, and vMch is consonant with the l&iiversity's 
mission/ is "to prepare educators to think, ccxrtnunicate, appreciate, and act with 
reascm and effect, to be aware that they • • • have the ir^ans to continue learning 
and the humility to recognize that they need to do so." (Conceptual Framework 
Document, i^il 15, 1987, p. 14) The urderlying characteristics of this ultimate 
aim constitute the goals toward which the teacher education program is directed * 
Ttose goals, in turn, translate into educational objectives toward vMch the cur- 
ricular and instructi^^ial efforts are directed, determine the educatixml experr 
i^enjces to be organized, and form the framework for determining v^ther the teachr- 
er educaticMial purposes are being attained^ 

It is thea:efore incumb^t upon the author in his aims anjSl plan of work to 
also idiow how his aims, i^e^, statonents of purpose, will contribute to those of 
the college's statements of purpose. In this case, the college's statanents of 
purpose arenas seen in FIGURE 10: 

FIGURE la 

STSVIEMENTS OP PURPOSE 
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TO ENHMOr THE STODENT^S ABILITY TO MftLYZE EKJCMJIGNAL POLICT 

PHf^CTICE. 
(!3EOT?ICAXi THINKERr 

Tlii3 means the student will }>e afcle to distinguish J)etween veri^ 
f iaKLe facts ancl value clalmsf detemnine the factual accuracy of 
a statement; determine the reliafijxlity of a source; dist^guish 
relevant frtan irarelevant reasons^ claims or infoocnvationf detect 
bias; identify -unstated assun^Jticxis; deteasnine the strength of an 
apgmmtt recognize logical inconsistencies or fallaci^ in a line 
of reasOTiing; determine cause^-andreffect relationships; attain a 
credible, concise ai^ convincing style of presentation,. 

TO HSO^EftgE TFJE STUDENT^S AKdiTIY TO 50IiVE EDOa^VTIGIW PRG^CfM?. 

Thi^ meapis tha student will &e ahle to use J^asic thinlcbig process- 
es to resolve ediacational difficulties; identify educational prot>^ 
lenisf define and represent the problem with precision; eaqolore 
possible strategies and alterratives; act on, i,e,, test possible 
stratagi^s; look at the effects of hts/her actions/ and project 
possible solutions, 

TO I!yiPF?3VE W 5TODENr»'S mJZ'm: to make IIJ3TOK?PIGt^ DBCIS^iet^S. 

This means thei student will be able to nse basix:; thinking process- 
es^ to choose or foisnulate an appropriate 3?esponse ajimg aiteaTna^^ 
tivej^; assarible information needed in a subject area; coi^^are ad^ 
vantages and disadvantages of alternative instructional approaches; 
determine v^t additional infoiitation is required; jtdge the itost 
effective means and be able to justify it. 

TO ENHANCE THE STUDENT^S ABILITY TO INTERACT EPEECTIVELY WITR STUr- 
DEm^^ PARENTS^, COLrESGlJES' AND TfiE PUKtie* 
(CCTJl»/3R?THERAPIST]r 

This means the student will be able to dononstrate behaviors v*dtch 
reflect a feeling for the dignity and vrorth of other people; engage 
in self-reflection; express vJiat both he/she and the other individ- 
-ual are privately sensing or thinking; avoid mista3dng labels and 
categories for "the ptsrson"; live with personal decisions and not 
ba swayed by the whims of others; participate in decisions that 
affect his/her lifet build relatiXDnships based on mutuality; recog^- 
nize the strengths and contributions of others; have a sense of con- 
nectixm with others. 

TO ENABLE TOE STUDENT TO QOVEFN HIS/tffiR CWN EMIiY ACTIVITJIS AND 
BEHfWIOR ON THE' BPSIB GSP EPHICRL AND MORAL PPINCDPEESv 
(ETHICaVlMDRRL BEING) 
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Ttits means the stnjdent will be able to be govecned by a senvice 
ideal that places "the client"' above pecuniaiy selfnnotives; 
value the pursuit of truth, the devotixDn to excellence, the acr^ 
quisition of knowiedge and the nurture of democratic citiza'.ship; 
exercise professi^snal judgement and integrity. 

5. TO UOEftSE THE STUDENT'S PAJ?nCIPATIGN IN PPCPESSIGNAt DFyRTpP^ 

This means the student will be able to ji:istify his/te profession^ 
al actions tifirough a theoretical frameworkf perceive the need for 
continuing to seek knowledge; identify personal aims; select app- 
ropriate selfrdeveloptient activities to meet educational ends; 
determine his/her am professional needs, 

7, TO INCREASE THE STUDENT'S PARTICCPATICN IN ACTIVITIES CF THE PRD- 
PESSIGN. 

(ACTIVE PROFESSION?^) 

This means the student will be able to contribute to the developr- 
ment and advancanent of teaching as a profession, and to sha^ pubr- 
lie manifestation of his/her research, and/or creative activities. 



INDICATORS CF TERCHING, PESEKRCff AND SESFiVICE 

The Conceptual Framework for Assessing and Evaliaating the Teachea? EJducaticwi 
Program at the University of West Florida also delineate ^J^dlcators of teaching, 
research, and service. As a result, the author is able to develop a pla^i of work 
around these three activities- by utilizing the indicators. 

For exaitple, the evaluative professional indicators for the responsible exer- 
cise of teaching are as seen in FIGURE 11: 



FIGURE 11 



1. A Theoretical Framework that Justifies one''S A^tions^ 
T^ Models aE:p?opriate standards- of teaching bdiayior 
- Rtrovides explicit evidence of evaluation procedure with an accornp^ . 
anying defensiJ>le rationale for these procedures for a given 
course 
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Integrates cisrrent scholarly activities into the broad scope 
of instractional content 

- Justifies- his/her curricular activiiJ:e& through philosophical 
and psycho] tjgiral beliefs 

^ Guides his/her pedagogical bdiavior by a theory-praxis connec- 
tion 

A Life Governed Dy a rfervix:e Ideal that Places ''the cljjent'^ 
^^xDve Pecuniary^ 3elf r^a^tives-. 

Guides^ and inspires sti3dents^ 
t> DetntOTStrates a^espert fo?? studa:\t& in classTOon inteoTaation 
^ Encourages students to realize their iT)a>djim es3ucat±cml potenr^ 

tial 

- Si:nQports students in professional organizations- 

^ interacts vdtth the .^.cadamic connunity in such a v,ay as to aihs^e 
the potential for extending a full range of econonic^ pJ^rsical 
and human resources- to students^ 

- Assists students in nHking rati,onal and relevant acadendc decis^ 
ions in the advising capacity 

- Offers students opportunities to engage in a broad range of ac- 
tivities^ i,e,, field trips, resource instructors, research pn>r- 
jects 

- Daronstrates preparedness for each class through efficacious adr- 
herence to distributed syllabi and through efficient and effect- 
ive use of class time 



A Fiduciary Service Relationship that is not Bound by Contract Sim^^ 
ply but by Oath^ 

- Maintains academic int^itj^ and upholds academic standards 

- Interacts vdith students outside the aasigned classroom time on 
itiatters relating to course content/process 

Maintains personal int^rity 

- Observes acadenic policies as proraolgated by the instii:ution and 
instructional practices as recognized by the profession 

Profound Khovrledge of the Subject vMch the liidividual is Responsi- 
ble for Teaching. 

Contributes to course and curriculum development; utilizes a ^ < 

range of instructional resources 

- Contributes to the specialized body of knowledge and skills 
by iraJcing presentations to appa?opriate bedi^ 

- Directs theses and special investigations and is a monber of grad- 
taate ccnmittees 

T Makes available to students opportunities to learn of priarnary 
sources of infomation associated vdth the specialized body of 
knowrledge/skills 
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5. ContibKual Growtfi as a Lifelong Leamea: in Personal Developnsnt 
and Active Professional in Professional Activities, 

Forms and maintains support systens for enhancing professional 
growth 

^ Hwites peers to participate with hinVTier in devising ard im^^ 
plei^tjgfig means of iinproving/ref ining instructic»i 
Provides &#ien requested and vtoi in a positie^ to do sol specr- 
if ic evidence attesting to a oolleague^s^ corrpetence 

- Attends conferences, ccmentions and ineetlngs relevant to the 
chosen discipline 

Provides fca? fonnative and gunrnatiye evaluation of courses and 
of self, and -uses such results to ift^dijfy the course arid instruc- 
tional ^methods 

- Participates in research and creative endeavors in a scholarly 
manner 

^ Interacts witli maftibers of the academic corrmuiiity and with the 
public at large in order to inprove instruction 
Experiments with teaching methods and techniques 

6, Being an Informed Decision^^laker in Pedagogical Matters. 

- Plans courses and curricula, and reflects undeDstandmg of prog^ 
ram goals and the sequential nature of educational es^^eriences 

- Reviews and revises course plans and resources including texts, 
syllabi, evaluation instruments and media 

- Assesses student performance through the use of valid and re- 
liable tests, presentations and projects 

- Reviews student written materials for style, organization and 
sources of docunventation 

Research and creative activities may be ori^^nted to: Ca). discovery of new 
knowledge, (bl documentation of knowledge, (c) operationalization of knowledge, 
(d) testing and evaxuation of knowledge, and (e) dissemination of knowledge, Ihe 
indicators within each orientation as outlined in the Conceptual Framework Docu- 
ment are seen in FIGURE 12: 



FIGURE 12 



1, Discovery of Knowledge » 

^ Develqps new^models for educational process 

- Creates and/or develops projects or programs that are recognized 
by authorities as structural revoluticxis in the educational 
field 
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- Wr?ites proposals an^Si/ac secures grants and contracts for such 
inodels go: projects 

2. Documentation of Knowledge^ 

- Reviews and referees professional papers of\d/ov edits journals 
Produces^ chapters or bcoks on specialized subjects 

V Reports the results of a newr inethodology or the application of 
existing orethods to new^ situations 

- eton3ults vvith others who are conducting veseapdii and/oEC creatJtve 
activities 

- Conducts aotion-aresearch 

3. pperationalization of Knowledge • 

- Translates and structures conceptual information into operational 
terms 

- twites curriculm materials vMch are accepted by the department 
and become a part of new or esdistlng courses or d^ree programs 

- Develops curricultan materials- as a result of grant funding 

^ Produces documents or poi:tfolios showing creative and/o^ research 
products such as instructional materials presented at vjorkshqps 
or conferences 

- Serves as a consultant to schools and/or othe^ professional orr^ 
ganizations as may be appropriate to the faculty ineniber '^s area 
of specialization 

Participates in technical or professional vipdatlng activUdes 

- Participates substantively in organizing professional meetijigs 

- Produces copies of program letters of evaluaticai, etc^,. dcxOTien^- 
ting pursuit of creative and research discussions with peers 

4. Teating and Evaluation of Knowledge, 

Tests instructional approaches 
Field tests new concepts 

Develops research and/or creative instruments, and test irater- 
ials 

- Produces manuscripts shovang designs and inplementation for field 
testing of new^ concepts 

- Researches and evaliaates develop:nental papers in regional, na- 
tional, and/or international journals 

5. Dissemination of Knowledge. 

r- Publishes articles to make field aware of new information 

- Publishes books 

^ Writes chapters in books 

- Writes papers or articles of an eqx^sitory or pedagogical type to 
report developnental activities of the individual or the depart- 
inent 
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. - Wt7ites ^^end of pro jec±H' r^porbs v*iich army be required at the 

concltision of funded project activities- 
^ Have papers accepted for presCTitatiOTS at professional meetings 
- Receive iiwitatipns to report creative and research activities 

in lecVire, panel, or other forms of delivery 

Parfcixjipates in professional organizatieais 

Makes speeches^ or provide other publip f ora 
V- Wi?ites newspaper accounts or r^x^rts 

^^f£, \he propensity and skill to engage in reflectjye scepticism of aiiy activr- 

ity is the defintional basi^ of critical thinking^ then faculty service offers 

''^ 'the vehicle for discussing, sharing and dissenwmtixjg critical thinking efforts^ 

. ^ Siricq public manifestation of faculty efforts is a form of coirnunity actioa^ fact^ 

i4ty efforts at discussing, sharing and disseminating theiff critical thinking efr^ 

fopts may involve university service Ci,e,, the university caqniunity). t- the pubr^ 

li<;, axr^or private school corrnunity; the business ajnd/ca: private ijr^ustry coim^ 

unity; and the government comrunity, ISie indicators for servixre are seen in 

figure; 13:.. , , 
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PIGUSRE 13 



It. Discussij^g^Ideas^t:, " - . 

. , ^ Seajyes .on taiiyi^^sity ,CQnjnitte!e3- . , 

'-.Seryes q]p college Qcsritnittees ,f / . « - - 
, ^ -ry^-Sexjves on (^epajHinental ^cpnm^ — ? " f ^, . 

- Serves on local, state, reglbrial" and national non-profit/for 
profit boards, ccnm±tees, etc. 
Serves on international boards and/or comiittees 
Seoyes on local school district ccnmtttees ... 

/2. S^ing. One's Expertise* ^, . , . . ^ . 

^ J Provides leadership for tiniversity, college and departmental 
. ^/j:;b^ ^ 

"raovides leadership for local, state, regicaial and national 
oomiittees and/or^, boards ^ 
'•^ Provides leadership for international boards and/or ocmnittees 
r Provides^ leadershjQ> for local sc^^oHj district activii:i^ 
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3. Dissentotlng VDCMledge. 

- Throfugh public lectures and/or other public f era Cspeakmg en- 
gagements, etc.t 

Through ''grant'i- activittes 

- Through, in/itations to report creative and research, and teaching 
activiiiies to local, state, regional anS/or national agencies 

- through participation in tlie affairs of professional oijqaniza- 
tions 

This humajiLstit; e7al\:iation nyodel offers faculty rrtaiibecs the opportunity to 
at the beginning of any evaluation period, i.e., accdemic year, to sufcmit to his/ 
her chair a projected apprai^ record (See PIGUKE U), , At the beginning of the 
acadanic year, the faculty jnanber shcnild ccnplete the first two parts of the apv^ 
praisai profile , i.e^, by dellna?,ting his/her goals, the belief justifica- 
tion for such, an ultimate aim and statements of purposef the activities in teach- 
ing, research a«a service to be tised to reach his/her goals; aM the contribution 
of his/'her goals to the overall mission of his/her d^jartment/coll^e. 

The submission of the first part of the evaluation profile to the faculty 
monber's d^sartment chair, and the chair's subsequent approval of the plan thus 
enables the faculty member to ccmnence his/her work for that appraisal period. 

Tn conventional parlance, this procedure is usually refereed to as the ass- 
Igrment process in v*iich department chairs write up work assigments for the app- 
raisal period (acadanic year) for the faculty member. It is at this point, his- 
torically, in most faculty evaluation systans that the task of reconciling depart- 
mental goals vath the diverse skills of faculty manbers has proven onerous and 
chaotic. Gunn (1985) contends that the problem at this point is usually a "void 
of criteria." According to Gunn: "Whenever a personal evaluation systen does not 
arplqy a stable, focused body of criteria to serve as bench marks for measi-jcing 
perfoCTQnce, the resulting appraisals can be held to be Suspect," (1985, p. 17) 
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C 1 1987, Erskine S. Dotting 7368 Bai^.'^oods Lane, Pensacola, Florida 325Q4 



fjC^^lA - FjQqJLTy EVAUUaTION APPmSAL PRCFILE 



Aims/Goals 

Assigrroent Process 



Actxvities Contribution to Evidence of Evaluation 
College/d^>artanent goal achieve- data 
aims ment 



Evaluation 
appraisal 



Goal 1. 



Goal 2. 



Goal 3. 



Teaching/ 
indicators 

Research/ 
indicators 

Service/ 
■ijidicators 




tests 

observation 
intervi0^;s 
testimony 
question- 
naires 
anecdotal 
inferential 
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FINAL j\PPRAISMi PHaSE 

At the end of the appraisal period Cacademic year for? scR)e, caleidar year 
for othersT^ the faculty meniber suEmits documentation r^ardmg ^t h^she has 
accorplished in light of his/her aims^ and his/her contributions to the overali 
ndssion outcones of the college or d^jairbnoit* 

Ihis hunianistic nodel of e.'aluation enables faculty maifeers to keep their 
own documentation during the aE^aisal period to show v^t has ^)eaa achi^ed. 
In so doing ^ he/she is being ccmnitted to participating in a decision that wiJLl 
affect his/her life. In other words ^ he/she by so doing is ccxtmitted to a sense 
of responsibility. According to Backman^ Eade and Joinings OL987),5 "Even though, 
it is difficult for each, professor to maintain the necessary recowSs, it puts 
professors in control of their am evaluation strategy. Such dociOTOited selfr- 
appraisal hleps thex* accqpt the long range validity of the findings that will 
later be tised to jiadge their worth/' (p» 9) The same authors also contend the 
opportunity provided faculty to jollect and sutmit their own data r^arding the 
achievement of their aims reflects a ocranitment of trust on the part of die ad- 
ministration of the evaluative process: " the entire administra^tion accept 
the irrportance of the individual professor. Such acceptance reflects the belief 
that faculty meitfcers are professionals vit)o can jxidge their own wortfi^ • . . . " 
(Backman^ Eade^ & Joinings ^ 1987 ^ p. 9) 

The documentation \*efcher kept in a notebook or a portfolio is a personal^ 
ized ccnpilation of data representing an individual's progress tcxrard his/her 
aims. These data must be derived therefore from multiple sources • The general 
organizational plan for this collection of evidence as is seen in FIGURE 14 
requires the inclusion of: (a) Beliefs ^ ultimate aim, and statanents of purpose ^ 
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i.e., goals toward vdiich all efforts are directed; (&) the activities to ach- 
ie/e these goals. Itiese activities should be broken into teaching^ research and 
creative activities, and service? (cj the contribution of each goal to the overf- 
all goals of the collie/department; Cd) evidence of goal achievanent for each 
activity category and goal area as documented In qualitative and quantitative 
evaluative data. These data may ir>clude: tests and tests scores; observation 
data; interview data; testimony; data fron questionnaires; anecdotal material; 
and inferential data. 

The first part of the final appraisal process provides the faculty monber 
with the opportunity to prodxice an eval\aative appraisal of his/her achievanent. 
This writtai self -assessment begins the final phase of the evaluatiai process ^ 

After the self -assessment is ccti5)leted, the faculty member's partfolio is 
reviewed by a faculty connittee frcan Ids/her department^ The ta^ of th^ conmitr- 
tee is to give evaluative feedback r^arding the faculty meniber's acooi^lish^ 
ments in light of his/her aims (PEER ASSESSMEITOI , 

The next stage in the process finds the faculty me3n4)€2:'g chair appraising 
the faculty motiber's achievements for the appraisal period. The chair, in tJiis 
ntxJel, has the benefit of the faculty manber's self-assessmait, an3 the faculty 
member's peer assesanent. A ccnpetent aj^raisal by the chair, at this point, 
should restilt in CaJ proper adjustments being irade to the faculty ineniber's ass^ 
igiments; Cb) constructive feedback frcjn the chair to the faculty member, visr- 
a-vis , strengths and weaknesses, and (c) the proper allocation of resources to 
the faculty member to assist in his/her self-developr^ent. 
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It is also at this stage that the faculty moiiber can evaliaate the ch^ 
in light of his/her assistance to the faculty moiiber achieving his/her goals 
and those of the college/department. The administrative role in this model of 
evaluation is one of facilitating the faculty »s work rather than one of being 
autocratic t 

After the faculty mstiber and chair confer about the goals achieved and 
plans for inproNTenient, the final stage finds the portfolio being ev^uated by 
the dean. The dean and chair confer to provide an overall evaluatdkon of the 
faculty noriber in light of hisAer accaiplishment:s and aims and contributions 
to the overall college/department aims. A rating scale may be tised by which 
the overall evalioation could be described as: tinsatisfactory; satisfactory? 
good; or outstanding^ 

At this pointy questions of evaliaation end, and questions of f^ijmess on^v 
erge, Ih those scutes v*iere faculty collective bargaining units exists and 
where salary adjustments are made on across the boards ar^ ir^it/discrettonary 
bases ^ the across the bo^ allccatdons shoiold be made without regard to th^ 
evaluation rating by the dean* On the other hand, all merit and discretionary 
funds should be tied to tdte evaluation rating, 

The full process of evaluation may be gleaned frona the following figures 



FIGURE 15 



Faculty member's frame of 
reference 



The College/department 
mission statementis of 
purpose 
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Faculty mariber cot^xDses^ statement fe][ 
of aims^ and a plan of work activities 
in teaching, research & service Qneans); 
for the chair 



Chair drafts letter of assigiment 



Faculty meitiber and chair confer about draft 



T 



Final letter of assignment conipleted and signed 
pi chair, dean, and faculty meniber 



WDrk Plan litplenentation 



Faculty itierriber siofcmits documentation regarding \*iat 
he/she has accanplished in light of his/her aims and 
his/her contributions to the overall mission of the 
college/department 
(SELF ASSESSMEaOT ) 



Faculty xnatiber's self assessment documentation is re- 
viewed by a faculty carmittee from his/her department. 
The ccwnittee gives evaluative feedback regarding his/ 
her acccmplishments in light of his/her aims 
(PEER assessment! 
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Faculty maiiber and chair review^ self ^^ssessmant docu^ 
xnentatxon and peer assesanoit 



V- 



Chair drafts letter of evaltiation 



Faculty maiiber evaliiates chair in light of chain as^ 
sistance to faculty monber in achj^evjng hAs/her goals 



Faculty in€ir4)er and chair confer a:^t draft 
(goals achieved anfi plans for inpxfvanent); 



Final letter of evalmtion conposed by chair and signed 
by faculty nonber 



Letter of evaluation suhnitted to dean 



V 



Dean and chair confer to provide overall evaluation of 
faculty maiiber in light of his/her accorplishments ana 
aims and contributions to overall college/departmental 
goals* Rating scale is used: UNSaTISPACTQEQf, SATISFACTORSf, 
GOOD, OUTSTfiNDING* 



Salary adjustment inade: 

1. across the board: not tied to rating 

2. merit/discretionary: tied to evalviation 
rating 
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SUMMAPY 

The hiirnanistjx: model of evaltiation represents a holistic appozoach to 
faculty evalmtlon. Its de\^elop:nent is based on the assumption that evalm-r 
tlon is cot^aring actual accotplishn^ts with desired outcones in order to im^^ 
prove performance. 

This appraisal system presv:^ses that evaluation equals one vants to 
accoiplish^ minus v?hat one has done» The evidence bo assess the foregoir^ must 
therefore &e more than simply students evaluations for faculty members » 

m this models teaching^ research/creative activities^ apA service are sim^ 
ply means to an end, and not ends in and of themselves, Th^ are means to ach^ 
ieve one's aims^ or the ^^'v%^s" of one's educational pursuits. 
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